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FOREWORD 

It is evident that there should exist a 
recognized agreement among teachers of 
singing as to their responsibility for the 
general musical and cultural education of 
the student, concurrent with the basic pro- 
cedure of vocal instruction. This exten- 
sion of the original function of all vocal 
teachers is essential if they are to main- 
tain their position of importance and au- 
thority in the American musical scene. 

The vocal teacher should consider it his 
duty to convince his students of the vital 
need for such supplemental musical and 
educational studies and to create and 
maintain for them through the channels 
to be suggested, the facilities therefor. 
The responsibilities of the private teacher 
and the teacher in college or conservatory 
are parallel and their students should re- 
ceive the same training. 

The following schedule of additional 
music-education requirements provides an 
outline of the various factors involved in 
this phase of extended study. In prepar- 
ing this schedule the teacher should keep 
in mind that in a complete vocal educa- 
tion, the supplemental phase should not be 
so predominant as to leave the student too 
little time. and energy for the basic vocal 
aspects of his or her training. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL EDUCATIONAL TRAINING 

A minimum background of study for the 
student should consist of — 

(a) Sight-singing and ear-training. 

(b) Sufficient theory and piano study to 
make possible the accurate assimila- 
tion of vocal music. 

(c) Experience in ensemble singing. 

(d) The development of “quick study” 
ability. 

(e) A working knowledge of languages 
other than English—including Italian, 
‘Latin, German and French. 


(f) Awareness of historical and cultural 
backgrounds of music. 

(g) Concert and stage deportment. 
WHERE SUPPLEMENTAL TRAINING 
MAY BE RECEIVED 
(a) Sight-Singing and Ear-Training may 
be acquired 
(1) At home, where frequently the be- 
ginnings of music are learned. 
(2) In the public schools—if and 
where such courses of study are in- 
cluded in the school curriculum. 
(3) Through the medium of private 
and/or class lessons under a compe- 
tent teacher as may be selected by the 
singing teacher, or the singing teacher 
himself might give this instruction at 
other than voice lesson periods. 

(4) Class instruction may be obtained 

through institutions as the Y.M.C.A., 

Y.W.C.A., schools for adult education, 

colleges which offer extension courses, 

et al., or courses in supplementary 
music subjects made available by or- 
ganizations of vocal teachers. 

Elementary or Practical Theory — 

may be acquired through study with 

a qualified teacher of the subject, with 

a competent piano teacher or through 

classes in institutions. 

Ensemble Singing — may be acquired 

(1) In the studio of the vocal teacher, 

the latter organizing groups for duo, 

trio and single or double quartet from 
the student personnel. 

(2) By encouraging the student to par- 

ticipate regularly in the routine of a 

church choir or other well regulated 

chorus, under the direction of a capa- 
ble director. 

(d) “Quick Study Ability” — partly a 
question of natural gifts and partly of 
training — should be encouraged by 
the vocal teacher. Basically, this term 
means the ability to memorize vocal 
music accurately and quickly. It re- 
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(b) 


(c) 


THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 


(The first in a series) 


Dear Colleagues, 

The President and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Association are 
pleased to have this means of communi- 
cating with you and to acquaint you with 
the work that is being done by the As- 
sociation and the progress that is being 
made. 


In all parts of the country, the liveliest 
interest is being shown in the numerous 
regional meetings that are being called 
by the regional governors and their staffs, 
and where the voice teachers of the coun- 
try find it possible to get together, to be- 
come acquainted and to exchange views. 
In many cases, these meetings are held 
in conjunction with State music teachers 
associations with the result that the entire 
program of musical education is being 
stimulated by this co-operation. It is natu- 
ral that every member should expect 
membership in the National Association 
to be of some benefit to him, but the 
secret of that benefit is found not merely 
in the various services which the Asso- 
ciation is able to render its member teach- 
ers, but rather in the opportunity afford- 
ed to extend his sphere of influence, and 
to serve more directly and effectively the 
profession to which he has dedicated his 
whole life. 


One member was heard to exclaim re- 
cently when a regional meeting was an- 
nounced, “At last we are going to be able 
to do something!” The Association is 
happy to offer the opportunity to “do 
something” in the interests of its exten- 
sive program, to any member who wishes 
in that manner to extend the value of his 
membership. Attendance upon and par- 
ticipation in the regional meetings is one 
way. A large part of the last Bulletin was 
devoted to the preliminary outline of 
what promises to be our next major pro- 
nouncement, namely “Basic Fundamental 
Requirements for Teachers of Singing”. 
This report has been so well received that 
more than one school is already consid- 
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THE HIDDEN FACTOR 
by 
ALLAN ROGERS LINDQUEST 
Pasadena, California 


As man becomes increasingly aware of 
the importance of modern psychology it 
becomes apparent that teachers of sing- 
ing should acquire a better understanding 
of those hidden forces that motivate peo- 
ple towards success or failure. There is 
_ today much knowledge of effective teach- 
ing techniques. There are many gifted 
young singers. But few truly great artists 
emerge to satisfy the hunger of man for 
inspired song. The singer’s body is his in- 
strument. Is the influence of the power- 
ful subconscious mind important? If so 
have we overlooked the importance of de- 
veloping psycho-spiritual maturity? 

The students we are teaching today 
were children in a depression and ado- 
lescents during a bitter world war. Their 
future is threatened with insecurity. There 
has been much family discord and psy- 
chologically unhealthy cinema, radic and 
school teaching. Our recognition of the 
resultant subconscious instability and the 
need for its removal should suggest new 
vistas to the teacher of singing. 

A study of the lives of great singers of 
history shows that their childhood emo- 
tional background and environment in- 
duced a happy, well integrated adult life 
free from the conflict in modern times. 
During the Italian “Golden Age” of bel 
canto there was relative peace; life was 
unhurried and placid and the Renaissance 
had brought great esteem to the art of 
singing. Further study of the lives of Jenny 
Lind, Adelina Patti, Christine Nilsson, 
Battistini, Nordica, Jean de Reszke, 
Caruso and in our time Flagstad, Traubel 
and Marian Anderson reveals the fact that 
their natural gifts were not only well dis- 
ciplined but that a healthy psycho-spiritual 
subconscious motivated them. The result? 
They had something to say beyond beau- 
tiful voice when they sang and multitudes 
thronged to hear these warmhearted, well- 
balanced personalities. They were satis- 
fied with nothing but perfection and were 
motivated by a sincere desire to give rath- 
er than to get. They forgot themselves in 
the beauty of their art. 

Is there anything we teachers can do 
about developing the integration of good 
psychology with our pedagogy? Fortun- 
ately, yes. Does it lie within our province 
to explore this hidden territory, learn it 
and use it? Yes, if tactfully and intel- 
ligently applied. The science of modern 
psychology when understood and correct- 
ly administered develops the serene, con- 
fident personality a singing artist must 
have to hold and thrill his listeners with 
the message of song. And since the state- 
ment “Your Voice Is You” is certainly 


psychologically true, should we feel that 
we are “meddling” in the lives of our stu- 
dents if we are wisely trying to develop in 
them a better “You”? 

How should we start? Perhaps with our- 
selves. For, just as we should be exem- 
plary in good posture, good diction and 
good taste, so should we eliminate person- 
ally unsound psychological conditions be- 
cause our students unconsciously absorb 
our personalities while they consciously 
absorb our technical instruction. However, 
becoming a competent psychologist is a 
career in itself; therefor it probably would 
be best to augment good reading in this 
field by discussion with a qualified pro- 
fessional. Some modern ministers are 
equipped to instruct, for religion and psy- 
chology are interrelated. Talks to our 
students as a group by a psychologist 
with suggested reading, would open the 
way to further kindly guidance on our 
part. 

Pedagogy has always concerned itself 
with Cause and Effect. Some interest- 
ing questions then arise. Will courage- 
development and sound self-esteem bring 
about a similar physical attitude in good 
posture, the basis for correct breath ac- 
tion? Will the release from subsconscious 
conflict result in helping to free interfer- 
ing voice tensions? Will correct psycho- 
logical attitudes help the singer to glorify 
the. song instead of himself and thus re- 
flect clear diction and tone? The best re- 
sults should be obtained by co-ordinating 
good mechanical pedagogy with correct 
psychological adjustment. 

Let us glance at two psychologically an- 
alyzed case histories. A six foot two, 190 
pound tenor with an incongruously small, 
constricted and “whiny” voice quality was 
trained for a year with all mechanical 
techniques in breathing, freedom, attack 
and vocalizing applied. The ineffective 
voice quality persisted. Showing marked 
personality restrictions he was advised to 
see a psychologist. It was revealed that in 
his adult unconscious life he had retained 
a worshipful childhood image of a whin- 
ing neurotic mother whom he was un- 
knowingly imitating. This deeply rooted 
trait was reflected in his voice quality but 
when he was released from his unhealthy 
past in all respects, his personality im- 
proved and within a year his singing vaice 
became normal in size, quality and free- 
dom. His true self-esteem increased and 
he is happy in a professional church posi- 
tion and radio. Another student with a 
truly phenomenal voice in quality and 
range is afflicted with a “cocky” self- 
exhibitory personality. Brushing aside 
suggestion for psychological help he was 
unknowingly observed by an expert. It 
was revealed in compensating for being 
born on the “wrong side of the tracks” 
he found that as a child he could get at- 


tention by “showing off” and thereby 
gaining false attention. He was the small 
town clown. As an adult he is exhibiting 
himself, his forceful high notes and his 
“gorgeous” voice. After two and one-half 
years of patient hopefulness his teacher 
has dismissed him. He is a vocal derelict 
with a great voice. What a pity! He can’t 
get himself out of the way. 

Students will require adjustment in 
greater or lesser degree but everybody 
will benefit by understanding something 
of good psychology, not only for them- 
selves but to more clearly understand the 
weaknesses and great qualities of human 
nature. For only then can they become 
great interpreters of the thought content 
in the song. Let us no longer wonder why 
some students, greatly gifted, just don’t 
“arrive.” Instead of having only developed 
as technically and interpretatively good 
singers, perhaps they should also have 
developed as great persons, unselfishly 
free to exalt the glorious art of Song. The 
Hidden Factor! Seek, and ye shall find! 


CONFERENCE ON UNESCO 

Upon the request of Mrs. Henry P. Rus- 
sell, chairman Convening Committee, Pa- 
cific Regional Conference on Unesco that 
the National Association of Teachers of 
Singing be represented by a delegate at 
the conferences on Unesco to be held May 
13, 14, 15 in San Francisco, President De 
Young has designated Mr. Eugene Fulton, 
regional governor, California-Western Dis- 
trict, to serve in this capacity. Mr. Ful- 
ton’s report on these meetings will be sub- 
mitted to. the association membership in 
the next issue of The Bulletin. 


AUTHOR-MEMBERS 
We are happy to augment the National 

Association’s author-member book list as 

printed in the February-March issue of 

The Bulletin, with the following: 

“Group Voice” (1936) .. . Bernard U. Tay- 
lor . .. Pub. by G. Schirmer, Inc., 3 E. 
43rd St., New York City .. . $1.00 

“Bach’s Harmonic Progressions” (1000 ex- 
amples) (1942) ... Kent Gannett ... Pub. 
by Oliver Ditson Co., 1712 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. ... $1.00 
In order that the association’s list of 

author-members and their books may be 

as complete as possible, it is hoped that all 
writers in our organization will assist 
by sending in the requested information 
pertaining to their published works. In so 
doing, the following routine should be fol- 
lowed: Title of Book - Name of Author - 
Publisher - Date of Publication - Price. 


“Singing comes nearer to being universal 
than any other formal expression of 
emotion.” 


—Edward Dickinson 


LE 


REGIONAL NEWS — FROM ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 
The officials of the various national districts are busily planning conferences and 
local meetings for the present and near-future. The value and importance of these 
gatherings cannot be too strongly stressed. It is inspiring to members to meet and con- 
fer with each other; many topics of timely interest are discussed and much valuable 
information and research projects result from these discussions. The co-ordinator of 
field activities believes that in these meetings is found the greatest strength of the 


National Association. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 

Mr. Romley Fell, regional governor, an- 
nounces the following advisory committee 
appointments to date: 

Mrs. Louis Baxter Colgan, Waterville, 
Me.; Mr. George S. Dane, Lynn, Mass.; 
Mrs. Dorothy F. Young, Stratford, Conn.; 
Miss Julia Stacy Gould, E. Providence, 
R. I.; Dr. James R. Houghton (Rep. at- 
Large,) Boston, Mass. 

Mr. George Bolek, Baltimore, Md.; Mr. 
Dolf Swing, New York City; Mr. Walter 
N. Hewitt, Maplewood, N. J.; Miss Sarah 
Revelle, Wilmington, Del.; Miss Amy 
Ellerman, New York City; Mr. Arthur 
Kraft, Rochester, N. Y.; Mr. McClurg 
Miller, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mr. Arthur Gerry 
(Rep.-at-Large), New York City. 

An Eastern District meeting will be held 
in Newark, N. J. (Griffith Music Foun- 
dation Auditorium) on June 17. 

* * 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 

The following advisory committee has 
been appointed by regional governor, 
DuPre Rhame: Mr. Haskell L. Boyter, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Mr. Earl F. Berg, Davidson, 
N. C.; Miss Mary B. Price, Fairmont, W. 
Va.; Mr. H. Eugene Casselman, Staunton, 
Va.; Miss Helen Allinger, Deland, Fla. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 

Mrs. Lilian G. McCook, regional gover- 
nor, has announced the following advisory 
committee personnel: Mrs. John T. Cald- 
well, Jackson, Miss.; Mr. J. Oscar Miller, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Mr. Vernon E. Noah, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Mr. Leslie R. Putnam, 
Murray, Ky. 

* * 

CENTRAL DISTRICT 

Regional governor, E. Clifford Toren, re- 
ports an interesting schedule of activity 
in the Central District. On February 21 a 
district meeting was held in Normal, Illi- 
nois, as a part of the Illinois Music Edu- 
eators Conference. Three NATS members 
were in charge of one of the sessions. Mr. 
Spencer Green of Illinois Wesleyan acted 
as chairman and read a paper. Mr. Harvey 
Ringel of the Chicago Musical College and 
Mr. Hermanus Baer of Northwestern Uni- 
versity were the other two speakers. The 
National Association was extended an in- 
vitation to participate again next year, 
with a more elaborate program. 

Mr. John Samuel, representative-at- 
large, reports plans for a NATS meeting 


in conjunction with the Ohio Music 
Teachers Association, to be held in Day- 
ton, Ohio, June 15, 16, 17. 

A meeting is now being planned for 
Kansas City, Missouri, in June in connec- 
tion with the state convention of music 


educators. 
* * 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 

At the time this issue of The Bulletin 
is going to press, tentative plans are be- 
ing made for a meeting of Northern Dis- 
trict members on April 10 at Drake Uni- 
versity, Des Moines, to be followed by the 
opera workshop of Drake University. Re- 
gional governor, Hadley Crawford, is in 
charge. 

* * 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 

Dr. H. Grady Harlan, representative-at- 
large, has appointed the following mem- 
bers to serve on his advisory committee: 
Mrs. W. W. Brown, Parsons, Kansas; Mr. 
Alexander Grant, Boulder, Colorado; Mr. 
Henry Hobart, Enid, Oklahoma. Further 
appointments, in New Mexico, Arkansas 
and Utah, will be made at an early date. 


* 


Dr. Wm. E. Jones, regional governor, 
reports a most successful and enthusias- 
tic meeting in Dallas, Texas, on March 24. 
A representative group from all over the 
state attended. The workings of the Na- 
tional Association and its objectives were 
explained, followed by a general discus- 
sion on how to make the organization 
function professionally in this region. Mr. 
Ralph Ewing of Trinity University, San 
Antonio, gave an excellent talk and a re- 
port on the national convention (Boston) 
was given by Dr. Harlan. It was decided 
to hold a voice forum and clinic during 
the Texas Music Teachers Association an- 
nual meeting in San Antonio June 10. 


Dr. Jones conducted a meeting on Feb- 
ruary 8 in San Antonio; Mr. Ralph Ewing, 
was chairman. On February 12, Dr. Har- 
lan held a member’s meeting in Waco, 
Texas in connection with the state con- 
vention with the state convention of the 
Texas Music Educators Association. On 
March 8, Dr. Harland spoke at the vocal 
forum of the Oklahoma Music Teachers 
Association held at Tulsa. He reported the 
National Association in good favor with 
voice teachers there. 


ESTABLISHING BASIC 
CONDITIONS FOR SINGING 
THROUGH BODY POSITION 


by HERMANUS BAER 
Northwestern Univ. School of Music, 
Evanston, 


Correct body position for the singer has 
a much deeper significance than eye ap- 
peal to the audience. Too often voice teach- 
ers of the past have given a few general 
suggestions pertaining to body position 
with no greater objective for the student 
than good stage presence. I believe it is 
possible for a singer to be erect and sat- 
isfy the average layman from the stand- 
point of body position, and yet lack the 
complete vitalization necessary for sing- 
ing. 

The usual suggestions such as: raise the 
chest, throw the shoulders back, and pull 
in the abdominal muscles may seem to 
give one a good position, but they are 
liable to do more harm than good. While 
a moderately high chest position is ad- 
vantageous, the consciously raised chest 
is impossible without constricting muscles 
in the neck which interfere with correct 
muscular action. Experiment by raising 
the chest during inhaling of the breath 
and then holding it a few seconds. Con- 
siderable tention will be sensed through- 
out the throat area as long as the chest is 
held in this unnaturally high position. 
Likewise, the shoulders become tense 
when held back consciously, whereas they 
seem to take the correct position auto- 
matically when other parts of the body 
are properly adjusted. The abdominal 
muscles will undoubtedly contract during 
the production of tone but the final re- 
sult, when consciously induced, is far from 
the comfortable and natural condition 
which exists when it is automatic. 

So you see, there is the mechanical and 
unnatural method of achieving a body 
position that outwardly, at least, is not 
unlike the correct position which I shall 
describe later. However, the position ob- 
tained mechanically produces an entirely 
different reaction on the vocal mechanism 
from the free body position induced in- 
directly. 

The correct body position can be experi- 
enced very easily and quickly by raising 
the folded arms until the elbows are 
slightly higher than the shoulders, and 
drawing the chin back (not down) as far 

(Continued on Page 6) 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 

Plans are now under way for a North- 
western District meeting in conjunction 
with the Montana Music Teachérs Asso- 
ciation to be held in Missoula, Montana, 
July 26 to 30. Mr. John Lester, represent- 
ative-at-large, is in charge. 
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CHORAL SINGING AND THE 
VOCAL TEACHER 


A recent issue of a new publication — 
“The Choir Guide” (New York), contained 
an extended statement by Mr. William 
Schuman of the Juilliard School of Music, 
regarding the benefits of choir and other 
choral activity. In this appeared the fol- 
lowing excerpt: 


“Vocal Teachers a Handicap” 

“Vocal teachers’—declared Mr. Schu- 
man—“often do not realize nor appre- 
ciate the value of choral singing and 
training and constitute a hindrance to 
any choral training program. 

Anything that can be done to convince 
local teachers of the value of choir 
singing will be most valuable to the 
singing profession.” 

These are unfortunate and illogical dec- 
larations, based either on misinformation 
or a lack of knowledge concerning the 
singing teachers’ sympathetic attitude to- 
ward choral activities. The ‘local’ (New 
York) teachers above referred to, need no 
convincing as to the value of young sing- 
ers’ participation in choir singing—under 
competent leadership. This same sympa- 
thetic status of the ‘local’ teachers is re- 
flected uniformly throughout the great 
body of leading voice teachers enrolled in 
the National Association of Teachers of 
Singing. It is a matter of record that there 
exists on the parts of a very large major- 
ity of teachers of singing the country over 
the sincere desire to cooperate in every 
way possible with the organists and direc- 
tors of music in all churches. The teach- 
er believes that this collaboration is of 
mutual advantage to all parties con- 
cerned, both from an esthetic standpoint 
and that of actual professional-business 
practice. In this connection it was refresh- 
ing to note the nationwide attitude of the 
vocal teachers assembled at the recent an- 
nual convention of the National Associ- 
ation of Teachers of Singing in Boston. I- 
was decidedly sympathetic toward all 
choir and choral activities and also brought 
out in strong relief the fact that in many 
instances vocal teachers themselves were 
participants in the leadership of these 
same activities. 

The large majority of teachers of sing- 
ing look upon the well-routined choir loft 
as affording to the young singer an early 
opportunity to acquire a knowledge of a 


type of choral music that is inspirational 
and is of unusual educational, historical 
and environmental importance. The teach- 
er knows that out of the experience 
gained in the choir arise further oppor- 
tunities for the youthful singers later de- 
velopment as a soloist in the sphere of 
oratorio and other significant phases of 
sacred music—all this as a fitting supple- 
ment to the basic studio training received 
by the singer. The teacher also realizes 
that the choir has its advantages in the 
affording of avocational pleasure and edu- 
cation to those who entertain no profes- 
sional aspirations. The actual degree of 
benefit to be derived from this choral par- 
ticipation depends, of course, upon the 
quality and skill of planning and ability 
of the choir director. As in all fields o 
endeavor, this has its fluctuations in uni- 
formity of efficiency and objectivity. 

So far as the relationship between vocal 
teacher and the choir loft is concerned, 
this might prove to be an opportune mo- 
ment in which to set down a brief sched- 
ule of practical requirements which the 
teacher emphatically advocates and which 
he expects of any choir director or any 
other choral conductor. They might be 
summed up as follows: 

1. That the choral (choir or otherwise) 
leader be equipped with a background 
sufficiently complete to include at least 
a basic understanding of the vocal instru- 
ment and its proper and reasonable func- 
tioning. Altogether too many conductors 
of young singers’ groups have no intimate 
knowledge of the use of the voice as a 
human instrument of sound production, 
either through previous personal experi- 
ence as singers or as students of singing. 

2. That no attempt be made to insist 
upon the use of the co-called illegitimate 
or ‘straight’ singing tone (see official 
document of the Chicago Singing Teach- 
ers Guild — “Concerning the Straight 
Tone”). In this connection it is well known 
that the average vocal teacher’s ultimate 
objective in training the embryonic artist 
is to bring about vocational proficiency in 
solo singing through a normal vocal pro- 
duction. This factor is overlooked fre- 
quently by the choral leader in his or her 
attempt to obtain, through other pro- 
cedures, results distinctly ensemble in na- 
ture at the dire expense of a legitimate 
singing tone. In the last analysis consist- 
ent choral singing should not be so con- 
ducted as to destroy the solo aspect of a 
voice. 

3. That the diction pattern employed 
for ensemble effects should not be of a 
nature to corrupt normal pronunciation 
of the English language. 

4. That choral conductors—choir and 
secular—encourage their choristers to 
seek the advice of and the benefit from 
study with competent vocal teachers. 


5. That the sacred and secular reper- 
toire selected be of normal requirements 
as to vocal tessitura for all parts. Fre- 
quently vocal ‘arrangements’ employed in 
group singing and which through danger- 
ously distorted tessitura give off sensa- 
tional ensemble effects, strain and even 
permanently injure young and adolescent 
voices and prevent normal development 
of the vocal apparatus. (See American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing pro- 
nouncement “Problems of Tessitura in Re- 
lation to Choral Music”’.) 

6. That the repetition of unduly long, 
hard-driving choral rehearsals be reduced 
to the minimum. 

The foregoing conditions apply equally 
to the processes of sacred and secular 
work. Both classifications of choral music 
form a strong component part of the sum 
total of music in America as of today. 
Its continued progress will depend upon 
a more completely sympathetic union 
between the choral conductor and the 
teacher-source from which emanates the 
talented and, in the main, well trained 
vocal material on which the ensemble di- 
rector must and does depend. Existing 
high standards and ideals dominate both 
training and performance fields and with 
a plentiful use of good common sense and 
impartial mutual consideration, each for 
the other, there can be no doubt as to the 
final successful attainment of the goal 
now set for vocal music in the church and 
elsewhere. But in the process, let’s elimi- 
nate, once and for all, the unproven 
charge that the teacher of singing is a 
hindrance to choral activity. 


SUPPLEMENTAL MUSICAL AND 
CULTURAL EDUCATION 
OF THE STUDENT 


In this issue of The Bulletin (see page 
1) there is included a preliminary report 
on the above subject by the national Edi- 
torial Committee under the chairmanship 
of Mr. William Wheeler, Cleveland, Ohio. 
In accordance with the National Associa- 
tion’s current program of setting up peda- 
gogical and other standards for the bene- 
fit of the voice teaching profession, this 
report represents an editorial committee 
project to which has been contributed 
careful thought, study and arrangement 
over a very considerable period. For a 
long time it has been apparent that among 
teachers of singing there should exist 
some mutually acceptable basic agreement 
as to the supplemental musical and cult- 
ural education of students in conjunction 
with the basic singing instructions re- 
ceived by them. Members are urgently re- 
quested to send in their comments at the 
earliest possible moment to Mr. William 
Wheeler, 3411 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
15, Ohio. 


_| 
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THE EFFECTS OF CHORAL SING- 
ING ON THE SOLO VOICE 
by 
HENRY VELD, 

Augustana College, Rock Island, Illinois 

Shail we, as teachers of singing, encour- 
age or discourage our students in partici- 
pating in choral singing? How can it be 
most beneficial and how can it be most 
detrimental? It is obvious that both possi- 
bilities exist. It all depends on the con- 
ductor and this once more brings us face 
to face with an issue that has had con- 
siderable discussion, but very little defi- 
nite action. 

In a supposedly enlightened age of 
music education there are still thousands 
upon thousands of people singing in higa 
school and college choirs, church choirs 
and oratorio societies who are directed by 
trained conductors who may be good 
musicians, but who have had no vocal 
training whatsoever. Many choral conduc- 
tors who have been trained only as instru- 
mentalists, eventually, through experience 
learn a few things about the fundamental 
principles of tone production. Such in- 
formation, however, is generally gained 
by experimentation and usually at a-cost 
that is too high for one who aspires to be- 
come a soloist. There is no justifiable rea- 
son why a singing group should be subject- 
jected to a conductor who acquires his 
vocal information through experimen- 
tation. 

The human voice is more delicate than 
any man-made instrument and requires 
expert guidance for its free and natural 
development. Is not there a way in which 
the voice teaching profession can be in- 
strumental in raising the standards of 
choral conducting in our country? The 
conductors of our symphony orchestras 
usually come from the ranks of those who 
have made a serious study of at least one 
instrument and who, in the course of their 
studies have shown unusual qualities of 
leadership. Among the thousands of voice 
students in the schools and private studios 
in America there certainly must also be 
a given number who possess the necessary 
qualities of leadership and personality to 
become successful choral conductors. 

It is, of course, true that we, as teach- 
ers of singing, are primarily interested in 
the vocal development of our students. Let 
us at the same time be ready and willing 
to recognize leadership, musicianship, 
magnetism, personality, and other quali- 
ties essential to successful conducting and 
encourage such students to enter that 
field. 

The answer to the question, “should stu- 
dents of singing be encouraged to partici- 
pate in ensemble work?” should be YES. 
The benefits derived from choral singing 
under capable leadership are countless. 


A few of them may very profitably receive 
some of our consideration. A thoroughly 
qualified choral conductor will require: 

1. A correct physical posture. 

Is there anyone in the voice teaching 
profession who will be even remote- 
ly successful and ignore physical 
posture? 

2. A mental concept of tone and its sub- 
sequent physical adjustment, includ- 
ing the correct breathing. 

This is one of the greatest oversights 
of many would-be choral conductors. 
Over and over again we are forced 
to listen to choral groups whose 
tones at the start—or attacks—are 
entirely unmusical, unconvincing 
and indeed usually not on pitch. 
There is, of course, only one answer 
to this. The group has not been 
taught to listen mentally before be- 
ginning to sing. It has no concept 
. whatsoever of the desired result and 
therefore releases its mass of unpre- 
pared sound on innocent and unsus- 
pecting listeners in the hopes that 
they will ultimately find the groove. 

3. A perfectly free, well poised, and vital 
tone on every beginning of every 
phrase. 

He will know that proper breathing 
is to a great extent responsible for 
this. 

4. He will insist on absolute purity of 
vowel for full musical value. 

Singers have something that no oth- 
er musician has—the word as well 
as the tone. The listener wants to 
understand words. Good diction can 
be acquired by groups just as well 
as it can be acquired by individuals. 
Indeed, a beautiful tone is not possi- 
ble without beautiful words and 
words are made up of vowels and 
consonants. The word Host, sung on 
a dotted-half note in 4/4 time will 
serve as a simple example. The pure 
© vowel must be retained for three 
full counts and if this has been suc- 
cessfully done the closing consonants 
can be executed cleanly and the 
word made understandable. In other 
words—a clean-cut consonant is a 
physical impossibility if the vowel 
is allowed to become distorted. 

5. He will demand a legato, flowing, 
musical ‘phrase with due respect for 
its flow, contour and nobility. 

A phrase is made up of individual 
notes and words. Hence, a beautiful 
phrase is a result of strict adherence 
to the principles which have been 
enumerated and which we, as teach- 
ers of singing, should regularly re- 
quire of our students, namely, cor- 
rect posture, a mental concept of 
tone and its subsequent physical 
preparation, a perfectly free, well- 


poised and vital tone immediately 
upon the emission of sound, and ab- 
solute purity of vowel for full musi- 
cal values. If and when these princi- 
ples have been strictly adhered to, a 
satisfying musical phrase is at least 
a possibility. Without even one of 
them it is an impossibility. Today 
one finds many conductors of choirs 
and oratorio societies who have had 
sufficient vocal training and who 
preach and practice correct vocal 
principles or methods. Under such 
circumstances, students of singing 
should be encouraged to participate 
in ensemble singing. Under such cir- 
cumstances, every student of sing- 
ing has everything to gain and noth- 
ing to lose. 

Some of these advantages deserve our 
attention. 

1. It will serve as a definite aid in the 
students’ own vocal growth. Many a 
student has experienced the crystal- 
lization of certain ideas and ideals in 
well directed choral singing before 
he has achieved any success in this 
direction in his own private practice. 
It can serve as a most profitable 
practice period, aided by the psy- 
chological reactions of group partici- 
pation. 

The serious study of good part songs 
or oratorios surely is a challenge to 
musicianship, and no one will deny 
that the general musicianship of most 
singers ought to be better than it is. 
This is evidenced by the fact that ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of our con- 
tralto soloists make a glaring error 
in the aria, “He was despised” from 
Messiah. 

. Students of singing who aspire to 
sing the solo roles in our great ora- 
torios simply must acquaint them- 
selves with the choral parts of these 
works, It is inconceivable to think 
of a young baritone becoming an 
artistic and effective Elijah who has 
neither time nor inclination to be- 
come thoroughly familiar with the 
choral and orchestral parts of the 
score. He can acquire this understand- 
ing best through actual participa- 
tion. There is a period in the life of 
every vocal student when he cannot 
afford to be too busy or too far ad- 
vanced to neglect this important 
phase of his musical education. 
Many of our students need the asso- 
ciation of groups of people, united 
for one common purpose, to develop 
his own personality, to make him 
aware of his own potentialities and 
to gain confidence and a belief in 
himself. And last but not least—that 
unforgettable experience in terms of 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL VOCAL MUSIC 


(A message from the chairman of the 
National Association’s Public School Vocal 
Music Committee) 


Dear Associates: 

During the last few months of Mr. Car- 
son’s administration, he appointed a com- 
mittee to make a survey of the vocal 
music in the public schools of our coun- 
try. This committee has been re-appointed 
by the executive committee and our new 
president, Richard DeYoung. The mem- 
bers of the committee are as follows: Mr. 
Marshall Bartholomew, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn.; Mr. Harold Holst, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa; Mrs. Helen Steen Huls, State Teach- 
ers College, St. Cloud, Minn.; Mrs. Leila 
C. Moore, 205 Bellefontaine Ave., Marion, 
Ohio; Mrs. Kathleen Shaw Miller, 117 
Glen Ave., Council Bluffs, Iowa; Mrs. 
Lilian Gerow McCook, Northwestern State 
College, Natchitoches, Louisiana; Mrs. 
Nelle Gothold, 3125 West Second St., Los 
Angeles 4, Calif.; Mr. Paul T. Klingstedt, 
(Chairman), A. & M. College, Stillwater, 
Okla. 

At our last two national conventions 
one of the principal topics of discussion 
was centered around the “Teen Age Sing- 
ers’—the problems and results of the 
vocal training received by them and the 
varying degrees of musicianship apparent 
at the time of their graduation from high 
school. It is the desire of the National As- 
sociation to make a study of the existing 
situation, so that our organization will be 
in a position to offer any assistance that 
might be found possible and desirable in 
the general cooperative working out of 
plans in connection with the improved 
functioning of voice training for children 
in the public schools and through the high 
school adolescent period. 

At the present time the committee is 
busy in gathering material for a question- 
naire which will cover all phases of vocal 
music as taught in the public schools. In 
this connection the help of every member 
of our association is needed. If you have 
questions that you feel should be included 
in the questionnaire, please send them to 
the undersigned or to any member of the 
PSVMC. This is a real opportunity for 
each and every one of us to assist the com- 
mittee in this important endeavor. 


Sincerely, 
PAUL T. KLINGSTEDT, 
Chairman, PSVMC 


N.A.T.S. MONOGRAM SEALS 

May be obtained from the Secretary, 
Mr. Walter Allen Stults, Box 694, Evanston, 
Ill. Use them on your stationery and dis- 
play advertising. Order now! 


THE SURVEY COMMITTEE 
REPORTS 


Rumors of restrictive or tax conscious 
legislation either pending or in force con- 
tinue to reach the office of your chairman. 
It is extremely important that ALL mem- 
bers remain alert, and report any such 
movement in their state or city to their 
Legislative Representative at once, send- 
ing a copy of the report to the chairman 
of the Survey Committee, as well. Such 
legislation, directed against teachers of 
music and allied arts, can serve no good 
purpose at present, but will put a further 
drain upon the individual teacher’s purse 
and subject him to unnecessary rules and 
restrictions in his professional activities. 
On several occasions in the past it has 
been found possible to quash such legisla- 
tive movements, when prompt action was 
taken at their inception. We ask the co- 
operation of all members in this matter, 
particularly those residing in or near our 
larger cities. You will find appended a list 
of Legislative Representatives appointed 
for each state. 

ARTHUR GERRY, 
Chairman 


N.A.T.S. Legislative Representatives 
Eastern District 


Maine—Roger Nye, Fairfield 

New Hampshire—Miss Florence Barbiers, New 
London 

Vermont—* Mrs. Lauria P. Grandey, Burlington 

Massachusetts—Miss Marie Bergeron, Boston 

ee | Island—Miss Julia Stacy Gould, East Green- 
wic 

Connecticut—* Frank Pandolfi, Hartford 

New York—Miss Constance Wardle, Catskill 

New Jersey—Vincent P. Fish, Roselle 

Pennsylvania—* Miss Helen W. Ziegler, York 

Delaware—Miss Sarah Revelle, Wilmington 

Maryland—George Bolek, Baltimore 


Southeastern District 


District of Columbia—Mrs. Alice G. Duschak, 
‘Washington 

Virginia—* Miss Frances W.. Reinhardt, Richmond 

West Virginia—Miss Mary B. Price, Fairmont 

North Carolina—Earl F. Berg, Davidson 

South Carolina—Glenn C. Stables, Spartansburg 

L. Boyter, Atlanta 

Florida—Lyman P. Prior, Jacksonville 


Southern District 


Kentucky—Leslie R. Putnam, Murray 
Tennessee—Sidney Dalton, Nashville 
Alabama—Vernon E. Noah, Birmingham 
Mississippi—Frank Slater, Jackson 
Louisiana—Barrett Stout, Baton Rouge 


Central District 


Ohio—Dale V. Gilliland, Columbus 
Indiana—George F. Holler, Indianapolis 
Illinois—Miss Eleanor Shockey, Urbana 
Michigan—J. Herbert Swanson, Lansing 
Wisconsin—* William A. Eberl, Milwaukee 
Missouri—O. Anderson Fuller, Jefferson City 


Northern District 


Minnesota—Merald Tollefson, Minneapolis 
North Dakota—Miss Techla Knoll, Bismarck 
South Dakota—Lyle M. Gilbert, Mitchell 
Iowa—Merion J. Johnson, Des Moines 
Nebraska—Miss Edith L. Robbins, Lincoln 


Southwestern District 


Oklahoma—* Miss M. Shaughnessy, Oklahoma City 

Arkansas—Harry E. Schultz, Fayetteville 

Texas—Archie N. Jones, Austin 

New Mexico—Mrs. Bess Curry Redmond, 
Albuquerque 

Colorado—Berton Coffin, Boulder 

Utah—H. Frederick Davis, Salt Lake City 


California-Western District 


California-—Frank Pursell, Sacramento 
Arizona—Harold Blaine Turney, Tucson 
Nevada—Arthur Boardman, Reno 


Northwestern District 


Wyoming-—George W. Gunn, Laramie 
Montana—John Lester, Missoula 
Idaho—R. F. Goranson, Pocatello 
Washington—-Clyde Keutzer, Tacoma 
Oregon—Melvin Geist, Salem 


* Note—Appointment acceptance not received at go- 
ing to press. 


Chairman Arthur Gerry (N.Y.) an- 
nounces the following appointments to the 
Survey Committee: Mynard Jones, Oak- 
land, Calif.; H. Grady Harlan, Brown- 
wood, Tex.; Arthur E. Cassling, Daven- 
port, Iowa; Frank Cuthbert, Morgantown, 
W. Va.; Harrington van Hoesen and Leon 
Carson of New York City. 


ESTABLISHING. BASIC 
CONDITIONS FOR SINGING 
THROUGH BODY POSITION 


(Continued from Page 3) 

as possible without any discomfort. This 
position of the chin keeps the head in the 
right position. The combined action, viz., 
chin back and arms raised, gives the sing- 
er the feeling that he has literally and 
figuratively “pulled himself together”! He 
feels ready to sing. He will have a sense 
of buoyancy, alertness, confidence, and au- 
thority—all necessary for an expressive 
singer capable of moving an audience. 

Let us observe what effect this position 
has on the trunk of the body. The chest 
will be moderately high without any dis- 
comfort or unnaturalness. For further 
proof, experiment by placing one hand on 
the upper part of chest while the chin is 
protruded as far as possible and then 
drawn back as far as possible without any 
rigidity. You will notice the chest comes 
up automatically when the chin is back 
and drops when the chin is forward. Like- 
wise, notice the influence the chin position 
has on the lower ribs by placing the hands 
at the sides of the body where they can 
rest on the lower ribs. As the chin moves 
backward the ribs spread laterally, and 
as the chin moves forward the ribs col- 
lapse inwardly. What is true of the ribs 
is also true of the abdominal or support- 
ing muscles. They become vitalized with 
the chin back and the arms raised, and sag 
with the arms down and the chin for- 
ward. 

We have discussed the influence of this 
position of chin and arms over chest and 
rib position and the activity of the ab- 
dominal muscles, but this position has just 
as great an effect on the larynx and 
pharynx. The larynx assumes a comfort- 
ably low position automatically which im- 
mediately gives the singer a sense of 
greater security. The pharynx is automati- 
cally expanded under these conditions. 
This can be proved by a simple experi- 
ment. If one will exhale without phonat- 
ing—without using the vocal cords—he 
will hear a pitch which is*the result of the 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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THE VOCAL TEACHER 
IN RELATION 


(Continued from Page 1) 


fers as well to the musical responsive- 
ness of the singer under working con- 
ditions. It means the cultivation of a 
certain kind of alertness of mind, so 
that the singer reads accurately and 
with reasonable quickness and also 
that he reacts easily upon correction 
and suggestion from his director and 
that he thereafter retains such cor- 
rections in his mind. It means the de- 
velopment of musical and vocal con- 
fidence. 


A Working Knowledge of the Lan- 
guages employed in a comprehensive 
song repertory may be gained from 
competent teachers of this classifica- 
tion, to be found in the average com- 
munity. 

Awareness of Historical and Cultural 
Backgrounds of Music—may be gained 
by the reading of suitable books and 
articles selected by the teacher, or 
through class study where available. 
Concert and Stage Deportment. The 
vocal teacher may instruct the stu- 
dent in the basic elements of proper 
concert or recital deportment and, 
when qualified, in stage deportment. 
Training in the fundamentals of act- 
ing may be acquired through study 
with teachers in this specialized field, 


supplemented by the student’s actual - 


participation in performance. 


(Note) The teaching of interpretation, 
the traditions of song material and 
other vocal repertory is definitely 
within the province of the teacher of 
singing and is his _ responsibility. 
However, in the case of advanced stu- 
dents or singers, the vocal teacher 
may arrange for extended study and 
coaching with specialists in style — 
in specific fields such as opera, orato- 
rio, Lieder. 


CLASSIFICATION OF TEACHERS 
Vocal teachers can be separated into 
three general classifications: 
(a) Private teachers. (b) Teachers in 
universities, colleges, conservatories and 
music schools. (c) Teachers in both fields. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 

The students and singers within the 
field of vocal instruction are divided into 
the following groups: 

(a) Vocational. (b) 
(c) Avocational. 

(Note) It is possible that the status of a 
student may change during or after suc- 
cessive periods of continued study. 


Semi-vocational. 


CONCLUSION 

The foregoing represents the minimum 
supplemental musical and educational re- 
quirements for vocal students, both for 
those contemplating a career and, in part, 
for those who are studying singing avoca- 
tionally. In the latter instance, it is agreed 
that the better the background the great- 
er the enjoyment in participating in, as 
well as listening to music. 

It also stresses the responsibilities of 
the vocal teacher — first, in convincing 
students of the vital need for this train- 
ing and—secondly, in creating and main- 
taining for them through the channels 
hereinbefore stated, a conjunctive sched- 
ule of music and educational courses of 
study which will supplement the vocal 
teaching. 

Respectfully submitted, 


BURTON GARLINGHOUSE 

DALE V. GILLILAND 

WILLIAM WHEELER 
(Chairman) 


Note: A bibliography of theoretical and 
other subjects for suggested reading in 
connection with the supplemental gener- 
al musical and cultural education of the 
student is now in the process of compila- 
tion and will be appended to the foregoing 
report at the time of its formal official re- 
lease. 


THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 
(Continued from Page 1) 
ering changing its degree requirements to 
include it. 

The Association has announced as one 
of its purposes “the establishment of 
teaching standards”. But before such 
standards can be established and are ac- 
ceptable to all, they must have the benefit 
of the serious thought of all the better 
teachers of the country. May I therefore 
urge each member to write to Mr. Edward 
Harris, Chairman of the Committee, at 
25 Park Avenue, New York 16, and ex- 
press either endorsement or offer a con- 
structive criticism? The work of the com- 
mittee will be immeasurably helped if you 
will do so. 

The present issue of The Bulletin places 
before you the report of the committee on 
the vocal teacher's relation to the general 
musical and cultural education of the stu- 
dent. In similar inanner, therefore, will 
you study this report and then write to 
the Chairman of the Committee, Mr. Wil- 
liam Wheeler, 3411 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio, stating your endorsement 
or your suggestions and criticisms? 

To fulfill our destiny, we must become 
responsible for the recognized standards 
of teaching practice in this country. These 
two committees have taken the important 
preliminary steps. It is for us to bring 
them to a successful conclusion. Your 
membership will mean more to you if you 
actively participate. 

Other projects are under way. The Com- 
mittee on Music in the Public Schools and 
the Survey Committee are doing impor- 
tant jobs. Space will be devoted to their 
work in subsequent Bulletins. In the 
meantime, help your regional governor 
extend the membership in your District by 
writing worthy teachers to join us. Mod- 
ern teachers no longer consider each oth- 
er competitors or rivals, but rather as 
colleagues working together for the same 
ideals. 

RICHARD DeYOUNG, President 
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ESTABLISHING BASIC 
CONDITIONS FOR SINGING 


(Continued from Page 6) 


size of the cavity from larynx to lips. This 
pitch will be higher with the arms down 
and chin forward, and lower with the 
arms up and chin back. Of course, the 
larger the cavity the lower the pitch, so 
the expanded pharnyx must be the result 
of correct body position. 

Louis Bachner in his recent book, “Dy- 
namic Singing”, said this on the subject of 
posture: “Correct posture is the funda- 
mental condition upon which free co- 
ordination in the functioning of the vari- 
ous muscles used in the production of 
tone can be developed. A sag in the posi- 
tion of the chest throws the muscles of 
the throat and neck out of adjustment. 
Correct posture makes possible the taut 
approximation of the vocal cords and 
functional freedom of the vocal box with- 
out compensatory help. The correct ad- 
justment of the neck and head is of cru- 
cial importance, and its violation is a ma- 
jor interference to freedom of voice pro- 
duction.” 

It seems that in recent years more at- 
tention is given to body position as a 
means of establishing basic conditions. 
Correct resonance and freedom of the 
vocal organs are vitally influenced by these 
basic factors. Without these aids, a teach- 
er may struggle for years with some stu- 
dents, trying to establish certain tonal fac- 
tors without much success. Right basic 
conditions will enable the other factors to 
respond with comparative ease. 


MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATES 


In connection with the remittance cov- 
ering your certificate, please be certain 
that same is sent direct to the treas- 
urer, Mr. Carl Gutekunst, 27 W. 67th St., 
New York 23 and not to the secretary. 
The latter complains that a considerable 
number of these remittances are being re- 
ceived by him, thus necessitating the re- 
forwarding of the fees in question to the 
treasurer. 


EFFECTS OF CHORAL SINGING 
(Continued from Page 5) 


inspiration and profound exhaltation 
that only beautiful choral singing can 
provide. 

Great artists are ambassadors for a 
cause, the cause of Art. It demands Truth, 
Humility, Sincerity, Conviction, Honesty, 
and unselfish devotion. These qualities are 
paramount in a truly great rendition of 
the “Sanctus” from Bach’s Mass in B 
Minor, the “Here yet a while,” from 
Bach’s Passion according to St. Matthew’ 


or the “Amen” Chorus from Handel’s 
Messiah. 

It therefore behooves every student of 
singing to avail himself of all of these 
opportunities which he can, incidentally, 
have for a smaller cost than any other 
phase of his education. 

Today, largely because of the organi- 
zation of the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing, the voice teaching 
profession is in a position to make its in- 
uence felt. It can very definitely be in- 
strumental in bringing capable men and 
women into the field of choral conduct- 
ing. Such men and women receive the 
greater part of their education in the 
vocal studios of the country. 

As in all other things, the success and 
ultimate benefits of ensemble singing de- 
pend solely upon leadership—the conduc- 
tor. It depends upon individuals who have 
the necessary musicianship, personality, 
vision, imagination, and vocal training. It 
follows, of course, that elimination from 
the field of choral conducting of those 
who are unfit for the task of guiding sing- 
ers along correct vocal, musical, and in- 
terpretative ways would be desirable. 
These would include those who are vocal- 
ly uninformed, those whose results in pub- 
lic performance evidence a complete lack 
of understanding of the flow and nobility 
of a musical phrase, those who clearly in- 
dicate that they have no conception of 
the relationship between words and 
music, and even less of what the com- 
poser intended to express, those who fill 
the respective sections with complete and 
utter disregard for the tessatura of the 
individual voices. The performances of 
such choral conductors are often replete 
with vocal tricks, stunts and other cheap 
effects to further evidence their lack of 
understanding and preparation. They 
often abound with such things as abusive 
treatment of voices, over-emphasis of de- 
tail, distorted rhythm, deviation from 
correct tempo, and the sacrilegious treat- 
ment of the word “Amen” with the empha- 
sis on the humming effect to bring the 
word to its close. 

Should students of singing become 
members of vocal ensembles for at least 
three or four years of their student lives? 
The answer cannot be an unqualified 
“YES”. If the group is in charge of capa- 
ble, well informed vocal experts, whose 
musicianship and interpretative abilities 
are of equal caliber, the answer is “YES”. 

If, on the other hand, the group is di- 
rected by vocal and musical charlatans, 
the answer is, of course, “NO”. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Acers, Victor, 3604 Clary, Ft. Worth 2, Tex. 

Allingham, Carolyn, 139 S. Los Robles Ave. -» Pasa- 
dena 5, Calif. 

Benton, a H., 711 College Ave., Norman, Okla. 

Bergendahl, Florence, Mary Hardin Baylor College, 
Belton, Tex. 

me. Marie, Ist Methodist Church, Huntington, W. 


ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


Ajemian, Miss Diana L., Dean Academy & Jr. College, 
Franklin, Mass. 

Barrows, Miss Steinway Hall, 113 W. 
57th St., New York 19, : 4 

Cop pplestone, Mr. Wesley, ‘Shadow Lane, Wellesley, 

Harney, Mr. William Kendall, 
College, Franklin, Mass. 

— Miss Clara M., 113 Second St., 


a. 
Mack, Mr. Philip J., Houghton College, Houghton, 


Dean Academy & Jr. 
Aspinwall 15, 


Matthen, Mr. Paul, Bennington College, Bennington, 
ei a Hanna E., 135 Welton St., New Brunswick, 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
- Mrs. Mary Cornelia, Billemeade, Nashville, 
enn. 
Merrill, Mrs. Paul J., 1204-4th St., Box 287, Lees- 
ville, La. 
Whorton, Miss Mary, 856 Chestnut St., Gadsden, Ala. 
CENTRAL DISTRICT 
Bauman, Mr. Mordecai, 3081 Washington Blvd., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Holzhausen, Mr. Albert H., 451 Alabama Ave., Young- 
town 4, Ohio 


Koeberlein, M Mrs. Eleanor, 3040 N. 37th St., Milwau- 
ee 10 
Paggi, Miss ‘Ada, 410 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Pfitzner, Miss Suzanne Stevens, Music Dep't, Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Barnard, Miss Margaret, 2733 Inglewood, Minneapolis 
16, Minn. 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
<=. Mr. Stanley John, 907 Pine St., Seattle 1, 
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(March 31, 1948) 


Eastern District 
Southeastern District 
Central District 
Southwestern District ..... 
California-Western District . 
Northwestern District 


IN MEMORIAM 
With deep regret 


The National Association announces 
the death of our fellow-members 


Mme. ALEXIA BASSIAN 
of Hollywood, Calif., 


and 


MISS HARRIET CASADY 
of St. Paul, Minn. 


Bowen, G. O., 1418 E. 33rd St., Tulsa, Okla. 
Brunkhorst, Frances, 4801 Roanoke Pkwy, Kansas City 


cai, 1637 N. Holliston Ave., 


Pasadena, 


mg Ralph, 439 Gaviota Ave., Long Beach 12, Calif. 
Goranson, Rudolph, Idaho State College, Pocatello, 


daho 

—-, Mme. Louise, 5037 N. Hill St., La Canada, 
ali 

Hammock, Mrs. Catherine, 1144 So. 4th St., 
ville, Ky. 

Holzman, Florence, 632 N. Hayworth Ave., Los An- 
geles 

— Diana, “ni W. 66th St., Apt. 2-B, New York 


Kelley, Carlyle, 743 20th Ave. North, Seattle 2, Wash. 
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